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Views on 


\ | ANY cities are stretching their 
boundaries to include portions of 
rapidly growing fringe areas. It 

is doubtful, however, whether these cit- 

ies can keep up with the movement to 
suburban districts, especially where ex- 
press highways and rapid transit accelerate 
urban decentralization. Municipal offi- 
cials should be aware of what is happening 
in their own cities, analyze the effect of 
probable future trends on municipal ac- 
tivities and finances, and develop long- 
lange corrective programs. The lessons 
that have come out of the extensive re- 
search work conducted last year in the 

Flint, Michigan, and San Francisco Bay 

areas, and which are summarized in this 

issue, will serve as a guide for action (pp. 94 

and 98). 

The annexation programs of two Cali- 
fornia cities have proved notably effective 
(p. 100) and a Colorado city is considering 
the problem from the point of view of 
methods of financing essential services 
(p. 105). Annexation can be encouraged 
by increasing the charges for municipal 
services supplied outside the city limits 
and by taxing fringe dwellers, as suggested 
by Mr. Roterus (p. 97). To reach the non- 
residents who benefit from the city but 
contribute little or nothing to its support, 
an increasing number of cities are adopt- 
ing local taxes on admissions, income, and 
retail sales (p. 107). Other productive 
taxes, such as on gasoline, tobacco, and 
liquor, are not as easy to evade if they are 
levied on a county-wide basis (p. 108). 

The 1947 annual report of Wichita, 
Kansas, reached the citizens on a Sunday 
morning in February in the form of an 
eight-page special tabloid section in both 
daily newspapers, and three other cities 
have issued newspaper-style reports (p. 
106). Most cities, however, still issue their 


the News 


reports in the standard 6x9-inch pamphlet 
size. There is a definite trend toward in- 
creasing the number of pictures and charts. 
Specifications and a checklist for prepar- 
ing annual reports are set forth in a recent 
publication (p. 118). 

Cities that lease airports to private 
operators apparently are exercising more 
care to insure that the city retains full man- 
agement control and that the public in- 
terest is protected (p. 102) . - . Civil de- 
fense is in the news again and local offi- 
cials soon will learn more about the plans 
that are being developed in Washington 
(p. 105) . . . The more important pub- 
lications that contain useful information 
for municipal officials are listed each 
month in this journal (p. 118) and an- 
nually in The Municipal Year Book, the 
fifteenth edition of which will be off the 
press in June. The recent rapid growth 
of Management Information Service indi- 
cates both the need and value of a service 
that supplies on request the statistical 
data, analysis of trends, facts on best man- 
agement practices, and opinions on admin- 
istrative policy that officials need as a guide 
in solving local problems (see back cover 
this issue). 

Progressive trends in various fields are 
indicated by recent developments, such as 
a state agency helping Virginia cities solve 
traffic and parking problems (p. 110); 
sending entire fire companies out on fire 
prevention inspections in Seattle (p. 111); 
developing equitable pay rates by inter- 
municipal cooperation in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area (p. 112); adoption of a 
uniform system for handling traffic viola- 
tions in 35 Michigan cities (p. 114); increas- 
ing airport charges to reduce operating 
losses in Portland, Maine (p. 111); adopt- 
ing the sanitary landfill method for the 
disposal of refuse in Nashville (p. 110). 
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Governmental Problems of Fringe Areas 
By VICTOR ROTERUS and |. HARDING HUGHES, Jr.* 


An analysis of the “fringe area” and its effect on the central 
city with suggestions for corrective action by municipalities. 


XPERIENCE has shown that the 
problem of government in the un- 
incorporated areas around our cit- 

ies does not solve itself automatically with 
the passing of time. Municipal officials, 
already aware of the problem, should be- 
come more familiar with the extent, causes, 
and probable results of this flight to the 
fringe areas in the case of their own indi- 
vidual city. A thorough analysis may re- 
veal some positive steps which can be taken 
now to avoid greatly aggravated troubles 
in the future. 

The scope of this outward movement of 
population is nationwide. Between 1930 
and 1940 the core cities of metropolitan 
districts grew at a rate less than one-third 
as fast as the areas outside. The cities of 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and St. Louis ac- 
tually experienced losses while their met- 
ropolitan districts, as defined by the 
United States Bureau of the Census, had 
substantial gains. Since 1940 the superior 
rate of growth of the fringe areas over the 
core cities has continued. In Flint, Mich- 
igan, for example, the city merely main- 
tained its population from 1930 to 1947, 
while the surrounding fringe area doubled 
its population. 


The Fringe Cycle 


The development of local government 
in a typical fringe area appears to follow 


* Epiror’s Note: The observations in this arti- 
cle were prompted by a study of local government 
in the fringe area of Flint, Michigan. The study 
was made under the auspices of the Social Science 
Research Project of the University of Michigan in 
1947. At that time, Mr. Roterus was resident direc- 
tor of the Project and Mr. Hughes was a research 
fellow. Mr. Roterus is now assistant chief, Area 
Development Division, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and Mr. Hughes is assistant city 
planner of Flint. 


a cycle. This cycle begins with low taxes 
and a low level of services and concludes 
with the citizens demanding regular mu- 
nicipal services regardless of the govern- 
mental structure existing there to serve 
them. 

The settlement of population in the 
fringe area usually begins with prospective 
builders deciding to purchase land in the 
outlying area where “a cheaper lot” or “a 
better place for the price” can be obtained, 
where there is “plenty of elbow room”, “no 
building restrictions”, and “lower taxes”. 
The lack of appropriate low-cost rental 
units in the city may be a factor in this de- 
cision as fringe families are usually young, 
are often just beginning an urban occupa- 
tion, and have no stake with which to buy 
a city home. Although the present suit- 
ability of the fringe locality for raising 
children is a prime factor in the sales talk 
addressed to the prospective settler, no 
mention is made of the locality’s probable 
condition a few years hence. 

Typically the new fringe dweller finds 
himself under two units of government, 
the county and the school district. In cer- 
tain parts of the country he is under a 
third unit, the township. The direct line 
services these governments are prepared to 
render him do not go far beyond wellare 
and medical assistance, dirt streets, police 
protection by the sheriff, and a rural school 
house for the children. Fire protection, 
refuse collection, public health sanitation, 
building inspection, libraries, recreation, 
storm sewers, and the protections o! Zol- 
ing are apt to be lacking completely. With 
few other houses around, the new home 
builder can drill his own well, construct @ 
septic tank, and tell himself that his utili: 
ties problem is solved. That he does not 
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always do this is indicated by the example 
of Flint, Michigan, where in 1940 half of 
the fringe homes had no running water 
and three-fourths had no inside flush 
toilets. 

The second phase of the cycle is a large 
influx of population. Soon the early build- 
ers find less and less elbow room. Absence 
of building inspection, sanitary inspec- 
tion, and zoning begin to pay unexpected 
dividends in the form of defective con- 
struction, a congested neighborhood, wa- 
ter pollution, cluttered lots, and unsightly 
structures. Residents who care for pro- 
tection discover for the first time that deed 
restrictions, where employed, do not auto- 
matically enforce themselves. 

The disadvantages of living in an urban 
environment without services of urban 
government become: harshly apparent 
when a house down the street burns to the 
ground without a gallon of water being 
thrown on the flames. In less spectacular 
fashion, families with children begin to 
long for modern schools with trained 
teachers. 

Growth of the locality and the accom- 
panying realization of certain specific 
needs bring a natural third step in the 
cycle: demand for satisfaction of these 
needs. The burden falls on county and 
township governments and school districts, 
all geared physically and psychologically 
for serving rural areas. The inevitable re- 
sult is slowly increasing services at rela- 
tively high unit costs. The disorderly pat- 
tern oi fringe settlement with alternately 
scattered and crowded development is ill 
able to support city services at the same 
cost as the more compact and orderly set- 
tlement pattern of the city. 

The territory around Flint has reached 
this stage of development. Public pres- 
sure was exerted first for city-style schools. 
As soon as new schools were built the tax 
Tate soared. Today school operating and 
debt service costs are so high that already 
approximately half (47 per cent) of the 
lringe dwellers pay a higher total tax rate 
(county, township, and school district) 
than the citizen of Flint pays. Except foi 


volunteer fire brigades, direct services per- 
formed by the townships are almost non- 
existent, while the county has gradually 
stepped up only its health, library, and 
road programs — the last completely with 
state funds. The growing demand for city- 
type services resulted in a township water 
department and a special district water 
department in 1939, each serving a very 
limited part of the total fringe area and at 
rates now higher than those in Flint city. 
Today the most crowded sections of the 
fringe areas remain without paved streets, 
sanitary sewers, police patrol, building in- 
spection, and zoning. Already demands 
are being made for sidewalks in the vicin- 
ity of schools, and the county government 
is being abjured to perform functions they 
are not in a position to perform. 

The final step in the fringe cycle of gov- 
ernmental services is incorporation. If it 
doesn’t come as a result of annexation, it 
comes in the form of new towns, villages, 
and cities. Some cities provide temporary 
expedients for their fringe areas by selling 
services outside the corporate limits, but 
otherwise citizens eventually demand some 
medium for providing the urban services 
which rural governments cannot effec- 
tively supply. 

When today’s small and medium-sized 
municipalities reach the stage of encircle- 
ment by a ring of incorporated satellites, 
these areas will find themselves plagued 
by situations similar to those which for 
years have beset the metropolitan districts 
of Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and other 
large cities. No united action takes place 
on crime, traffic, health, planning, and 
other problems that should be met on an 
area-wide basis. Special purpose districts of 
various sizes and shapes are created to over- 
lap various portions of the urban area. 
The taxpayer, confused and resentful, us- 
ually blames all troubles, including taxes, 
on the core city. 


Effects On the City 


The settling of population outside cor- 
porate limits and the subsequent cycle of 
events generated by this settlement are 
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likely to have important effects on the cen- 
tral city. At least six general effects can be 
listed: 

1. Of prime importance today is the 
fact that so many people work inside and 
live outside the city. The fringe area of 
Flint, for instance, has a larger percentage 
of its total employed persons working in 
Flint’s factories than is true for the city 
itself. Furthermore, the city’s amusements 
attract nonresidents along with residents. 
Traffic control, police protection, streets, 
sanitary inspection, and other municipal 
services to persons (rather than property) 
go free of charge to these non-taxpayers. 

2. Lots within the city which have been 
improved with utilities at general expense 
to the city remain vacant. Vacant lots and 
vacant acreage within the city of Flint, for 
example, are capable of supporting hous- 
ing for 11,000 additional persons even af- 
ter allowance is made for zoning restric- 
tions, suitability of the land for building, 
other uses of the land, and other factors 
tending to restrict residential use. 

3. The normal difficulty of judging fu- 
ture capital improvement needs is greatly 
aggravated when fairly reliable popula- 
tion predictions for the urban area as a 
whole are complicated by completely un- 
predictable population changes within 
and without the legally established cor- 
porate limits. The uncertainty of annex- 
ations as to location and size makes rea- 
sonable analysis with respect to the future 
requirements all the more difficult. 

4. Authorities cannot exercise proper 
control over fringe health and crime con- 
ditions which tend to permeate the entire 
urban area. 

5. The city may make comprchensive 
master plans for its metropolitan district, 
but little can be accomplished without the 
tools of planning — zoning, subdivision 
control, and mapped street laws. 

6. City taxpayers often carry the load 
of financing county government, which 
serves chiefly the area outside the cor- 
porate limits of the city. Like the average 
city, Flint maintains its own health depart- 
ment, library system, police, sewers, and 
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schools. At the same time, Flint residents 
pay 78 per cent of Genesee County general 
property taxes, which are destined in part 
for the county health department, county 
library system, sheriff, county drains, and 
county school commissioner’s office. 

As a result of the increasing state grants 
to counties, townships, and school dis. 
tricts more and more of the tax money 
originating in the cities goes to pay the 
bill for rural.and fringe government. In 
Michigan a 1946 constitutional amend- 
ment diverting part of the state sales tax 
to local governments has practically ¢lim- 
inated local township taxes. Such action 
ignores the principle of financial responsi- 
bility in public expenditures. It subsidizes 
ineficient and outmoded governmental 
machinery. 

Thus the present-day municipality re- 
ceives a double blow from this flight to the 
fringe. It not only loses tax income while 
continuing to serve the fringe dweller at 
work and at play, but also helps pay tor 
his own rural units of government. 


Corrective Action 


In this problem of the city and the 
fringe, the cities are faced with the handi- 
cap of limited jurisdiction. There are, 
however, some things that the city can do 
to help itself. 

Publicity. Once the facts have been as- 
sembled and analyzed, the first logical 
move is to make them known to the pub- 
lic. A prominent place in annual reports, 
newspaper releases, and public speeches 
should be given to the enumeration ol 
services the city home owner receives for 
his tax money as contrasted with what he 
would receive were he to build outside. 
The tax and service experience of more 
fully developed fringe areas around other 
cities might make interesting reading for 
prospective home-builders. More case 
studies are needed. 

Simple, vivid explanations and exhibits 
are often needed to show that zoning, 
building codes, and sanitation regulations 
have definite, beneficial objectives. Dodg- 
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ing these restrictions is like refusing small- 
pox vaccinations. 


More Livable Cities. On the other hand, 
it is true that our city residential sections 
often contain sore spots quite capable of 
driving residents away. Spot commercial 
zoning, lot crowding, improperly chan- 
nelled traffic, and lack of active and pas- 
sive recreation areas within reasonable dis- 
tance are all factors which cause people ‘to 
yearn for the wide-open spaces. The mu- 
nicipality has legal authority to control 
these conditions; failure to do so may be 
causing it financial as well as aesthetic loss. 
An adequately staffed planning depart- 
ment can give vision and direction to the 
long-run task of making the city a more 
attractive place in which to live. Encour- 
agement should also be given to provision 
of rental housing under attractive environ- 
mental conditions and reasonable rentals. 
A shack in the fringe is too often the al- 
ternative. 

A Policy on Extension of Services. One 
excellent method of encouraging the 
growth of population outside corporate 
limits is to furnish city services free or at 
nominal charges. In the past, fire protec- 
tion has perhaps been the service most 
commonly given gratis. Kansas City, Louis- 
ville, and St. Paul are among the places 
that have moved recently toward a firmer 
policy. 

Two-thirds of the municipal water utili- 
ties in Oregon extend their services to out- 
side areas, according to a 1947 survey of 
the University of Oregon Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research. One-third of the utili- 
ties which make extensions do so at no 
extra charge. The number of cities charg- 
ing an extra 50 to 100 per cent is increas- 
Ing throughout the country. Cincinnati 
has taken steps to make water extensions 
dependent on annexation. 

Taxpayers shoulder the costs of “general 
government”, because the legislative, man- 
agement, and auxiliary activities are neces- 
sary for proper operation of all the line 
services as a group. It seems hardly fair to 
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permit the fringe dweller to select and 
purchase individual line services at ‘‘cost”’, 
while turning his back on the customary 
obligations of local citizenship. 

In short, the provision of outside service 
is a matter of policy which can properly be 
decided only at the legislative and top 
management levels. A firm, fair policy 
demonstrates to present and prospective 
fringe residents that the city means busi- 
ness. 

Taxing Fringe Dwellers. Philadelphia, 
Washington, Toledo, and Columbus now 
have municipal income taxes. These 
places have pioneered in an important new 
method of requiring those who work in 
the city but live outside to help pay the 
cost of the government serving them much 
of every day. A similar result is taking 
place in the nearly one hundred cities 
which levy local sales taxes. Selective ex- 
cises such as amusement taxes furnish an 
additional method of placing part of the 
burden on outsiders while relieving to 
some extent the pressure on real property 
taxes within the city. 

Annexation. During 1946, 259 cities an- 
nexed outlying areas. Still many munici- 
pal officials balk at specific annexation 
proposals. It is recommended that more 
thought be given to the possibility of bring- 
ing in the built-up areas. The idea should 
not be dismissed with a too hasty conclu- 
sion that the annexed property could not 
immediately pay its own way on the tax 
rolls. The multiplying fringe dweller out- 
side your city may already be getting a 
free ride, even though it be a rough ride, 
at your expense. 

A Legislative Program. Finally, an im- 
portant tactic that has been utilized exten- 
sively in some states is cooperative action 
by cities in seeking improved state legisla- 
tion. Better annexation laws and more 
equitable distribution of state-collected, 
locally-shared taxes are among the meas- 
ures which can help bring a more logical 
pattern of urban government in the fu- 
ture. 








Elements of Successful Annexations 


By JOHN C. BOLLENS* 
Administrative Analyst, Bureau of Public Administration, University of California, Berkeley 


A survey of factors which have influenced numerous municipal annexations 
in the San Francisco Bay area and a review of methods used by two cities. 


NNEXATION is an extremely ac- 
tive movement in the nine San Fran- 


cisco Bay counties. More than 300 
annexations have taken place since 1900; 
48 cities report that they have collectively 
doubled their area through absorbing a 
total of 139 square miles. Except for a 
noticeable numerical decrease which re- 
sulted from the depression of the thirties 
and the sudden sharp rise caused by ab- 
normal postwar conditions, there has been 
a fairly constant annual increase in the 
number of annexations completed. This 
trend will probably not level off until sub- 
stantial portions of surrounding fringe are 
absorbed and the population becomes 
more stabilized. 


Factors Affecting Annexations 


The physiography and government of 
the area surrounding each city influences 
progress in the region. Very few cities of 
the Bay region have habitable unincor- 
porated territory extending in all direc- 
tions from their boundaries. The cor- 
porate limits of most Bay cities touch some 
or all of the following obstacles to further 
expansion: county lines, incorporated cit- 
ies, rugged or mountainous areas, water, 
or marsh lands. Where suitable and avail- 
able land does exist adjacent to cities, an- 
nexation is likely to take place. This is 
particularly true in areas formerly used for 
agricultural purposes which have been 


* Epiror’s Note: This article is a digest of a sec- 
tion that will appear in The Problem of Govern- 
ment in the San Francisco Bay Metropolitan Re- 
gion, a forthcoming publication of the Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. Mr. Bollens, who was formerly director 
of research for the Seattle Municipal League, is 
completing his work for a Ph.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


taken out of production. Leveled, free of 
excessive surface growth, and not cluttered 
with older improvements, these lands are 
soon acquired by real estate subdividers. 
Poor drainage and low rates of soil ab- 
sorption also serve to stimulate annexa- 
tion by forcing residents plagued with 
septic tank troubles to turn to a nearby 
city for sewage connections. Receding wa- 
ter tables and increasing brackishness of 
available well water frequently compe! 
large areas to consider annexation to cities 
maintaining water systems. 

Another factor, playing a major part in 
the outcome of every annexation attempt, 
is the nature and forcefulness of arguments 
supporting or opposing the move. Here 
are the more important ones which have 
been advanced by residents of the Bay 
area:! 

FOR ANNEXATION 


From the standpoint of residents of the 
annexing city, annexation will: 

1. Make the city both a bigger and a better 
place in which to work and live. 

2. Provide necessary room for the city’s €x- 
pansion. 

3. Improve the city’s census standing. 

4. Provide a broader tax base. 

5. Make possible construction of more mu- 
nicipal improvements. 

6. Increase the political influence of the 
city. 

7. Raise property values within the city. 

8. Encourage commercial development. 


From the standpoint of residents of the 


1 Based on the Oakland Daily Transcript, 1872: 
Oakland Daily Evening Tribune, 1888, 1891; Oak- 
land Tribune, 1895-1897, 1907-1910, 1938-1947. 
Many of these contentions give support to those 
found in Paul Studenski’s national survey, The 
Government of Metropolitan Areas in the United 
States (National Municipal League: 1930), p. 87-90. 
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outlying unincorporated territory, annex- 
ation will: 

1. Provide the means by which the territory 
can obtain essential municipal improvements 
and services. 

2. Lower tax burdens. 

Raise land values. 
Lower insurance rates. 
Lower utility rates. 


From the standpoint of residents of both 
city and outlying unincorporated terri- 
tory, annexation will: 

1. Remove the imaginary and artificial 
lines dividing city and territory. 

2. Make possible joint solution of mutual 
problems. 

3. Improve civic spirit and unity in the en- 
tire area. 

4. Eliminate costly duplication of offices 
and overhead expenses. 


ot ge 


AGAINST ANNEXATION 


From the standpoint of residents of the 
annexing city, annexation will: 

1. Put an excessive financial burden on the 
city. 

2. Cause neglect of the old territory in the 
city. 

3. Make the city too large for efficient and 
responsive governmental administration. 


From the standpoint of residents of the 
outlying unincorporated territory, annex- 
ation will: 

1. Eliminate the name and individual iden- 
tity of the territory. 

2. Force affiliation with a politics-ridden 
City administration not attuned to needs of 
the territory. 

3. Increase the tax burden. 

_ 4. Divert taxes paid by residents of the un- 
incorporated area to support poorer sections 
of the city. 

5. Burden the territory with part of the 
City’s bonded indebtedness. 

6. Place the unincorporated portion under 
police regulations not suited to its needs. 

7. Remove local control of local affairs. 

8. Destroy community spirit and interest in 
local government. 

A substantial number of these argu- 
ments has been brought forth at every 
‘riously contested annexation election in 
the region. Practically identical argu- 
ments served the same purpose 50 years 
ago as they serve today. Most of them are 


difficult or impossible to evaluate without 
referring to each local situation. Some 
are valid for one annexation, invalid for 
another. Certain points have emotional 
appeal while others are based on sound 
reasoning. The manner in which they are 
presented and the effectiveness with which 
they are stated and restated throughout a 
campaign can easily determine the success 
or failure of a specific annexation attempt. 

The legal requirements governing an- 
nexation procedure are also important. 
Two examples illustrate the liberal annex- 
ation laws in effect in California. The re- 
quirement that residents of the unincor- 
porated territory rather than those of the 
city must initiate annexation proceedings 
has substantially increased the success of 
many annexation attempts. Then, too, the 
simplified and liberalized procedure of the 
1939 annexation act relating to absorption 
of uninhabited territory has accounted for 
a sharp rise in such efforts. Two impor- 
tant features of this act are: (1) either the 
city council or the property owners in the 
outlying area may start annexation pro- 
ceedings, and (2) no election is necessary 
and the decision of the council of the an- 
nexing city determines the outcome of the 
proceedings. 

Availability of essential urban services 
such as sewage disposal and water supply 
is always significant in the success or fail- 
ure of particular annexation efforts. The 
need for adequate sewer connections has 
largely determined the success of many re- 
cent Bay area annexation elections. Some 
cities forbid outside connections, and ad- 
joining unincorporated areas often feel 
compelled to annex. Other cities levy an 
annual sewage service charge on outside 
areas generally averaging about $18 per 
single-family dwelling. One city in the 
region charges $40 for each sewer connec- 
tion. 

Most cities maintaining their own wa- 
ter systems either refuse to pipe water be- 
yond city limits or charge outlying terri- 
tories substantially higher rates. The need 
for adequate police and fire protection 
favorably influences the annexation of 
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territories upon which industrial develop- 
ments have taken place. Residential de- 
velopments, on the other hand, are usually 
content to depend upon an often under- 
staffed and distant county sheriff's office 
for police protection and upon a county 
or district station for fire protection. 
Other public agencies are seriously com- 
peting with the city in rendering services 
to fringe-area developments. This directly 
influences the amount of municipal annex- 
ation in the region. The ability of cities 
to furnish utilities, protection, and com- 
munity services, it is reiterated, has 
weighed heavily in most successful annex- 
ations. However, unincorporated areas 
bordering cities in several Bay counties are 
now getting many municipal services with- 
out annexing to neighboring cities. This 
is being done through use of special pur- 
pose districts. Street lighting, fire, sewage 
disposal, street improvement, and other 
special districts now serve many unincor- 
porated areas adjacent to city boundaries. 


Annexation Programs 


Because unincorporated areas in the 
Bay region can obtain necessary services 
through single-purpose districts, they are 
becoming increasingly reluctant to annex 
to an adjoining city. If cities desire to re- 
duce outlying problem areas, to bring in 
desirable residential and commercial de- 
velopments, and to straighten irregular 
city boundaries, they can no longer de- 
pend upon haphazard or incomplete an- 
nexation programs. Plans formulated for 
annexation of surrounding areas consti- 
tute an extremely important factor in the 
general annexation picture. 

Few cities in the nine Bay counties have 
ever attempted to visualize the role which 
annexation should play in their future 
development. Fewer still have undertaken 
sound programs of education and pub- 
licity both within their own boundaries 
and in outlying territory. Frequently, 
where no plans have been made and no 
efforts exerted, no annexations have taken 
place. In a few cases, moderately sized 
municipalities have become virtually sur- 
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rounded with annexable fringe growth 
which should be brought under their jur- 
isdiction. Yet these same cities have had 
only one or two annexations in almost 50 
years. Other cities, more favorably situ- 
ated, have completed annexations only be- 
cause residents of the outlying territory, 
sorely needing municipal services and fa- 
cilities, initiated and carried the entire 
burden of annexation campaigns. 
Annexation plans, programs, and pub- 
licity, when constructive and_ properly 
used by cities of the Bay area, have proved 
notably worthwhile and eflective. Napa 
and San Jose, the two cities which lead 
all others in the number of annexations, 
are outstanding examples in this regard. 
[Examination of how these cities extended 
their boundaries to bring in sectors of 
fringe development is illuminating-* 
Shortly after the United States entered 
World War II, two conditions favorable 
to annexation developed in the areas sur- 
rounding the city of Napa. First, faulty 
sewage disposal facilities and poor, drain- 
age in the inhabited portions of the adja- 
cent territory made some type of remedial 
action essential. Second, the aggravated 
housing shortage encouraged residential 
subdividing in the previously uninhabited 
fringe areas. Certain city officials and 
members of civic groups recognized these 
conditions and saw the need for extending 
the city’s boundaries to include outlying 
territory. When residents of these inhab- 
ited areas began to consider annexation 
they received substantial encouragement 
from within the city. Annexation commit 
tees were organized, the pros and cons were 
discussed at neighborhood gatherings and 
at larger public meetings, newspaper sup 
port was obtained, information sheets 
containing answers to pertinent questions 
and showing comparative costs of living 
inside and outside the city limits were dis 
tributed, and poils were taken. A well- 


2 These two cities differed widely in total area 
when their annexation programs were put into 
effect during recent years. The total area annexed 
by San Jose, plagued by fringe problems over 4 
more extended territory, has therefore been com 
siderably larger than that absorbed by Napa. 
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balanced annexation program was thus 
undertaken. 

Nor was the city inactive relative to the 
annexation of uninhabited territories. 
Realizing that these areas should develop 
with the city according to city plans and 
standards, the council gave its backing to 
the movement. Support from these various 
quarters was neither sporadic nor short- 
lived. It continued as the need for bring- 
ing in additional territories arose. What 
were the results? Seven annexations were 
completed in 1941, six in 1942, three in 
the period from 1943 to 1945, and four 
in 1946. Through a series of annexations, 
Napa eliminated many separate areas, 
some of which were already quickly be- 
coming substandard. Napa has permitted 
its annexation program to become dor- 
mant since its immediate problem areas 
were eliminated. 

San Jose’s impressive record of 25 annex- 
ations since 1900 has occurred largely dur- 
ing an intensive postwar annexation pro- 
gram which is continuing. Seven annex- 
ations were completed in 1946 and six in 
1947. The city has utilized essentially the 
same devices that proved so effective in 
Napa, but has carried the process one sig- 
nificant step farther. It has looked beyond 
the time when the immediate fringe devel- 
opments are absorbed. A study has been 
made of a broad belt of surrounding terri- 
tory, its people, improvements, community 
development, and direction of growth. In- 
formation thus obtained has aided in de- 
termining the limits to which the city 
might be expected to grow, the bound- 
aries of a greater San Jose. Thinking in 
terms of this long-range program, the city 
ls using annexation as the means for grad- 
ually working toward these outer bound- 
aries. 

To insure that this area develops in 
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harmony with the city’s physical pattern, 
the city planning department furnishes 
subdividers of outlying inhabited territory 
with street and plat plans of the particu- 
lar section under development. Such a 
service makes possible a considerable sav- 
ing for both city and subdivider. To the 
city it means that when the subdivision is 
ready for annexation it can become an 
integral part of the city without costly ex- 
penditure of time and money for chang- 
ing street layout and revising platting ar- 
rangements. 

The recent successful annexation pro- 
grams carried on by such cities as Napa 
and San Jose furnish strong evidence that 
annexation is an energetic movement in 
the Bay region. Although it is sometimes 
not available because of physical or gov- 
ernmental limitations, a large majority of 
cities will undoubtedly continue to use 
this device to extend their jurisdictions. 
Annexation of inhabited or uninhabited 
unincorporated territory, as differentiated 
in California from consolidation (the ab- 
sorption of one city by another), cannot, 
however, reduce the number of govern- 
mental units. It can only prevent the in- 
corporation of additional cities. Consoli- 
dation is the tool which must be utilized 
in this state to reduce the number of cities 
in the Bay region, and additional consoli- 
dations are unlikely until the present one- 
sided legal process is substantially im- 
proved. 

Proper control and development of ur- 
ban fringes, those built-up unincorporated 
sectors adjacent to incorporated cities, 
should be matters of primary importance 
and concern to urban centers in all parts 
of the United States. Cities can do much 
toward aiding orderly future development 
in such areas by adopting intelligent an- 
nexation programs. 
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Leasing City-Owned Airports to 
Private Operators 


ITY-owned airports in 139 cities with 

populations of 10,000 or more are 
leased to commercial operators under a 
lease arrangement. Only five of these air- 
ports are found in cities over 100,000: 
Milwaukee (Maitland), St. Louis (Ross), 
Jacksonville, Florida (Municipal No. 2 
and No. 3), Oklahoma City (Tulakes), and 
San Diego (Montgomery). City-owned 
airports in 10 cities of 50,000 to 100,000 
are leased to private operators, in 28 cities 
of 25,000 to 50,000, and in 96 cities of 10,- 
000 to 25,000, according to information 
reported by municipal officials early in 
1948 to the International City Managers’ 
Association for The 1948 Municipal Year 
Book. A few of the 139 cities own more 
than one airport or are served by other 
airports. . 

This survey is concerned with the air- 
ports leased to private operators, and 
to obtain up-to-date information the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association re- 
cently sent a special inquiry to the officials 
of 10 cities whose replies are summarized 
below. 

ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico: The city 
has given a 15-year lease to a commercial 
operator who also serves as the airport 
manager for the city. The operator has 
paid the city a flat amount of $100,000 in 
advance for the 15-year period. In addi- 
tion, the city gets 20 per cent of the net 
revenues each year and this income is used 
for the maintenance of the field and 
buildings. The operator carries liability 
and other insurance and pays the pre- 
miums but the city defrays maintenance 
costs. 

ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA: The city in 1942 
purchased a 2,860-acre site for an Army air 
base and leased it to the government. The 
War Assets Administration, acting under a 


Civil Aeronautics Administration recom- 
mendation, has turned over to the city 
some 1,800 acres on which the city is at- 
tempting to operate a municipal airport. 
An airline company pays the city $66.67 
monthly rental for the passenger station 
and $60 monthly for two daily landings. 
The city has a lease arrangement with two 
fixed-base operators who pay the city $100 
per month rental on government hangars 
and also one cent on each gallon of gas 
and quart of oil sold or used. The opera- 
tors are required to carry liability and 
property damage insurance of $10,000 on 
each person, $250,000 on each accident, 
$25,000 property damage on each accident, 
and also $5,000 fire insurance on the han- 
gar. 

AMARILLO, Texas: This city has two 
city-owned airports, English Field being 
operated by the city and serving scheduled 
and nonscheduled airlines, while the sec- 
ond field, called the municipal airport, is 
for light planes only and is leased to an 
operator who pays the city a percentage ol 
gross receipts. The amount received by the 
city ranges from $1,400 to $1,800 a year 
under a five-year lease. The lessee is re- 
quired to carry liability insurance and pay 
the premiums and also to maintain the air: 
port. The lessee is responsible for provid- 
ing the various services and may sublet 
certain concessions. 

Cotumpus, Georcia: The city leases a 
hangar and flying field to an operator who 
pays the city an annual rental fee of $3,150. 
The operator handles the sale of aviation 
gasoline and oil, operates sightseeing and 
feeder-line service, and handles flight in- 
struction and student training. The muni- 
cipal airport is used only for a flying school 
and for private planes; the airlines use the 
county airport seven miles out from the 
city. 

Hickory, NortH Carotina: The ail- 
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port facilities are now being expanded to 
meet the requirements of commercial air- 
lines at an estimated cost of $520,000, in- 
duding one new runway, extension of an 
old runway, and lighting two runways. 
Under an eight-year lease that expires this 
spring the operator built a $6,500 hangar 
and other buildings. The lessee did not 
pay any rental but met all maintenance 
costs. A new lease arrangement will soon 
be approved by the council. 

LyNCHBURG, VIRGINIA: The airport was 
leased to a fixed-base operator on July 1, 
1946, for a two-year period at a monthly 
rental of $525 plus two cents per gallon of 
aviation gasoline sold. The operator is 
designated as manager under the terms of 
the contract but he has nothing to do with 
the maintenance of the field. The lease 
also provides that the operator is to carry 
adequate insurance and to pay the pre- 
miums. The city handles the rental of 
office space in the administration building, 
sale of hangar lots, and use of the landing 
field by airline companies. 

Rocky Mount, NortH CaArouina: The 
airport is leased to a private operating 
company for a five-year period at an an- 
nual rental of $1,200. The operator admin- 
isters all the regular services including the 
rental of office space and storage facilities, 
and is required to carry insurance. The 
city maintains runways and lights and 
makes arrangements for use of the field by 
airline companies under separate agree- 
ments with each company. 

SuPERIOR, WISCONSIN: This city recently 
discontinued the policy of granting exclu- 
sive commercial privileges to a single oper- 
ator. Such an arrangement stifled compe- 
tition and the operator was not in a posi- 
tion to provide needed services and activi- 
lls, according to city officials. The city 
did not have proper control over the air- 
port and was unable to make necessary 
changes. Therefore, beginning January, 
1948, the city employed an airport mana- 
ger at $40 per month plus living quarters 
and utilities with all revenues from the 
alrport coming to the city. 

Wicuita Fats, Texas: The operator 


has managed the field for the city since 
1931 under a 20-year lease agreement 
which provides that either party may ter- 
minate the agreement upon written notice 
prior to the expiration date. The city does 
not pay the operator a salary as airport 
manager. The operator may not sublet 
any premises or service without consent of 
the city. The contract permits any one to 
use the airport — nothing is exclusive — 
and the city retains full control over the 
airport. The operator handles the sale of 
aviation gasoline and oil, services aircraft, 
provides storage and repair facilities and 
flight instruction, and administers the 
rental of office space and restaurant and 
other concessions for the city. The opera- 
tor is required to carry full insurance on 
which he pays the premium and the city is 
not liable for any damages. The agreement 
fixes the rental rates to be charged by the 
operator for hangar space and storage of 
airplanes. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHlIo: A contract was 
entered into with Youngstown Airways, 
Inc. for the period from June 1, 1946, to 
June 1, 1948, covering the sale of aviation 
gasoline and oil, selling and servicing of 
aircraft, conduct of sight-seeing flights, and 
providing charter planes, flight instruc- 
tion, and repair and storage service. The 
operator pays the city $28,800 per year plus 
four cents per gallon on gasoline and five 
cents per quart on oil. Since ceiling prices 
were set on the purchase and sale of gaso- 
line by the operator the city royalties 
dropped off from about four and one-half 
cents to a point where at the present time 
the city is losing one-half cent per gallon. 
In addition, the lessee pays at the rate of 
$2.50 per square foot for office space in the 
administration building. 


Conclusion 


A municipal airport is a public utility 
created for all of the people and funds 
spent by the city on the construction and 
development of the airport are spent for 
a public purpose. The leasing of the air- 
port to a private operator may tend to 
destroy the public character of the airport 
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if municipal officials do not protect the 
public interest. The city that decides to 
lease its airport should retain the manage- 
ment responsibility whether or not the op- 
erator acts as airport manager for the city. 
Great care must be used in drawing up the 
lease or contract between the city and the 
operator. The aim of the city is to get a 
lease that is fair to the operator and at the 
same time encourage him to conduct the 
field in such a way that the air-minded 
public may enjoy the services to which 
they are reasonably entitled. In any agree- 
ment the city should always retain full 
control of the airport property and facili- 
ties. 

It generally is not desirable from the 
point of view of the city to grant an ex- 
clusive privilege lease for the conduct ot 
such businesses as gasoline and oil sales, 
storage service and repairs, sale of aircraft, 
airline operations, charter and sightseeing 
services, flight instruction and student 
training. Exclusive contracts for such bus- 
inesses may result in restrictive service and 
uncompetitive prices and charges. The 
purpose of service to the public usually is 
defeated when an exclusive privilege for 
use of the city’s business property on the 
airport is granted to one person or com- 
pany. 

The city also should reserve the right to 
take any action necessary to protect the 
aerial approaches to the airport against 
obstructions. Thus the operator should 
not be permitted to erect any building or 
other structure which in the opinion of 
the city would limit the usefulness of the 
airport or constitute a hazard to aircraft. 

The city also should reserve the right to 
lease the landing area or any part thereof 
to the federal government for military use, 
in which case any items in the lease that 
are inconsistent with government use of 
the airport are suspended. 

The contract should set forth specific- 
ally the privileges and obligations of the 
operator and should not jeopardize the 
city’s future participation in state or fed- 
eral airport funds by giving exclusive 
landing area rights to the operator. 


The city should retain control of the 
airport in determining general policies, 
future improvements, and the fitness of the 
operator to provide adequate services to 
the public. City officials also should in- 
spect the airport at intervals to insure that 
provisions of the contract are carried out 
by the operator. 

The city should make certain that the 
operator instead of the city is liabie in 
case of accident or injury at the airport 
and require the operator to carry proper 
insurance, require the operator to submit 
periodic financial statements as a basis for 
adjusting inequities in the lease agree- 
ment, and require that the airport be op- 
erated and maintained according to cer- 
tain standards set forth in the agreement. 
Lease arrangements should provide that 
as the rental value of the airport property 
increases the city will receive increased 
rent commensurate with the value of the 
property. 

The operator should be required to ob- 
serve all existing CAA regulations, keep 
premises clean and neat at all times, pro- 
vide sufficient planes to accomodate the 
business at the airport, and prices charged 
should be subject to approval and review 
by the city. Payments to the city for field 
use, for hangar and building rental, and 
for the sale of gasoline and oil should be 
stipulated in the contract. 

If the lease provides that the tenant may 
construct airport buildings, the city should 
be certain that such buildings meet con- 
struction standards set by the city with re- 
gard to safety, design, appearance, loca- 
tion, and size, because the city may event- 
ually take over such buildings. Hangar 
lot leases also should provide for minimum 
maintenance standards for buildings and 
hangar lot grounds — standards for repairs, 
painting, and cleaning. ; 

The contract should provide for arb 
tration of disputes and termination by 
either party if the other party refuses after 
sufficient notice to comply with the terms 
of the contract, and the contract should 
not be transferrable without the consent 
of the city. 
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Studies Cost of Municipal 
Services in Fringe Area 


N Colorado Springs, Colorado, the city 
manager recently submitted a report 
to the city council suggesting that fringe 
areas should be annexed before separate 
cities are formed. He pointed out that in 
the Nob Hill area, which has a population 
of about 3,000, fire insurance rates on 
dwellings are more than three times higher 
than inside the city, street improvements 
and street lighting are inadequate, and the 
people in the area are dependent upon the 
city for libraries, recreation, parks, sew- 
age disposal, and limited fire protection 
service. The city manager estimated that 
the cost of supplying municipal services in 
the Nob Hill area, if it were incorporated 
as a separate city, would be nearly $40,000 
and that initial capital outlays of $138,900 
would be required. If annexed to the city 
of Colorado Springs the annual cost of op- 
eration and maintenance of municipal 
services in the area would be approxi- 
mately $20,600 and the initial outlay 
would be $89,180. The revenue from this 
area would be approximately $16,380, 
leaving a deficit of $4,214. But City Man- 
ager Clarence H. Hoper pointed out that 
over a period of years the increase in as- 
sessed valuations would result in the area 
paying its own way. 





Recent Federal Actions Affecting 
Cities 

NEW civil defense unit, recently cre- 
+L ated in the National Military Estab- 
lishment, will have the responsibility for 
recommending a national program and 
for planning the necessary legislation for 
4 permanent civil defense agency. It is ex- 
pected that regional organizations will be 
set up, that the Army will be responsible 
for military problems involved, and that 
state and local governments will be charged 
with responsibility for establishing and Op- 


erating any necessary civil defense organi- 
zations according to the general pattern 
laid down by the federal government. 
joint federal-state-local financing is im- 
plied in the report entitled A Study of 
Civil Defense, a 24-page pamphlet issued 
in February by the National Military Es- 
tablishment. The Public Roads Adminis- 
tration has announced that it is redesign- 
ing highway “escape” routes from major 
cities to step up evacuation facilities in 
case of enemy attack. 

Many cities hope for federal legislation 
requiring payments in lieu of taxes on 
large tax-free shipyards owned by the Mari- 
time Commission, on industrial properties 
owned by the Army and Navy, and on 
low-rent housing properties. Proposals for 
such payments are embodied in S. 1977 in 
the Senate and H.-R. 2725 in the House. 
The recent reduction in payments in lieu 
of taxes on low-rent housing was a blow 
to many cities, according to the American 
Municipal Association Washington News 
Letter. In a recent report by the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association it is pro- 
posed that local housing authorities should 
make payments in lieu of taxes of not less 
than 10 per cent of shelter rents for low- 
rent housing projects. Such payments on 
both war housing and low-rent housing 
projects last year totaled $4,167,000, and 
the MFOA report points out that if the 
projects were not tax exempt full taxes 
would have amounted to $12,528,000. 
Thus the local contribution is now about 
195 per cent of the federal contribution or 
about eight times the amount required by 
the United States Housing Act. 

The joint congressional housing com- 
mittee has recently published a report en- 
titled Slum Clearance summarizing the 
opinions of mayors of 82 cities who an- 
swered an inquiry sent out by Senator Wag- 
ner. A great majority of the mayors indi- 
cated that private enterprise cannot pro- 
vide low-rent housing and that their cities 
cannot finance such housing. 
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Revised regulations of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration will become effec- 
tive May 1. The rules permit the granting 
of exclusive gasoline and oil sales contracts 
at federal-aid fields, provided the sponsor 
agrees not to prohibit the airlines and 
other users of the field from purchasing 
these items from other sellers. 

The United States Department of the 
Interior has selected Corpus Christi, 
Texas, as the nation’s first rat control 
demonstration city. The Secretary of the 
Interior recently asked mayors in cities 
over 10,000 to appoint rat control com- 
mittees and has offered to make available 
to cities the expert advice of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 





Survey Reveals Need For 
Improving Race Relations 


HE Negro population of Philadelphia, 

as in many other Northern cities, has 
grown rapidly in the last few decades. A 
comprehensive survey in Philadelphia 
shows that Negroes fare less favorably 
than whites in health services, education, 
recreation, and other fields, the results of 
the survey being set forth in a 183-page 
book, entitled Law Administration and 
Negro-White Relations in Philadelphia, 
published by the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research (see page 118 this 
issue). Comparatively few Negroes are on 
the Philadelphia police force and the Ne- 
groes feel that the police generally treat 
members of their race unfairly and 
roughly. The survey report makes three 
major recommendations: 

1. Police officials should adopt a course 
of training in race relations to make cer- 
tain that members of the police force 
understand the causes of race conflict and 
that they are better prepared to deal 
peacefully with conditions likely to lead 
to conflicts. The report sets forth details 
of a suggested course. 

2. A systematic means of estimating 
changes in race attitudes throughout the 
city should be adopted and used by law 
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enforcement agencies. The report de. 
scribes the community barometer used 
with good results in Detroit. 

3. A permanent civic public relations 
committee should be established to re. 
ceive, coordinate, and disseminate infor- 
mation tending to the better mutual un- 
derstanding of different races and different 
cultures. This committee also would help 
members of different racial and cultural 
groups in their contacts with public offi 
cials, particularly those concerned with 
law enforcement. 

The Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research in a separate study of recrea- 
tional facilities and Negro-White relations 
points out that recreation can be used as 
an instrument toward the improvement 
of race relations. It is pointed out that 
the school board has set out to eliminate 
discrimination in the education field, and 
the Bureau suggests that the recreation 
agency should establish a community re- 
lations staff charged with the task of modi- 
fying discriminatory practices to reduce 
the amount of race prejudice and also that 
the city should provide more recreational 
facilities in Negro areas. 





Annual Reports of Four Cities 
Issued in Newspaper Style 


ICHITA, Kansas, has published its 
1947 annual municipal report as an 
eight-page supplement to Sunday editions 
of two local newspapers. In previous years 
the report was issued as a 48-page pam- 
phlet and 7,500 copies distributed. The two 
supplements cost $1,000 each, both the 
Wichita Eagle and Wichita Beacon turn- 
ing out the job at legal advertising rates, 
the price including art work and engrav- 
ings. The total circulation within the 
county was 115,000 and 1,000 extra copies 
were supplied to the city hall. The pam 
phlet type of report last year cost $1,850. In 
approving the idea, the city council de- 
cided that there should be no advertising 
in the supplements and that the content 
should be factual. Two research assistants 
to the city manager, David D. Rowlands 
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and Paul E. Dannelley, prepared the ma- 
terial for the supplements, one of which 
was set up in magazine format style, and 
the other in newspaper style articles. The 
cover of each supplement is pictorial ex- 
cept for the paper’s name plate and a typed 
letter of transmittal from the mayor to the 
citizens. One tabloid contains articles and 
49 pictures and charts and the other clus- 
ters 68 brief stories around 40 illustrations. 

Other cities that have issued newspa- 
per-style reports are Burlingame and Lyn- 
wood, California, and Beloit, Wisconsin 
but in all three cities the reports were pub- 
lished by the city governments. Entitled 
The Municipal Reporter, Beloit’s 10-page 
report for the year 1947 was published on 
February 19 and 8,500 copies were distrib- 
uted by Boy Scouts. As in the case of the 
Wichita report, all of the material was 
carried in the form of news articles accom- 
panied by numerous photographs. 

Other cities that have issued annual re- 
ports for 1947 since the beginning of this 
year are Albert Lea, Minnesota; Burbank, 
California; Fort Thomas, Kentucky; 
Mount Desert, Oakland, and Rumford, 
Maine; Milford and Northbridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Bellows Falls, Middlebury, Rock- 
ingham, Springfield, and St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont; and Honolulu, Hawaii. All of 
these reports are the standard 6x9-inch 
size except the ones for Honolulu and Fort 
Thomas which are 81x11 inches. 





Cities Adopt Income, Admissions, 
and Sales Taxes 


OCAL income and admissions taxes 
are popular in Pennsylvania while 
local sales taxes are sweeping California. 
Ten local governments in Pennsylvania 
have recently adopted local wage or in- 
come taxes: one per cent tax in Johns- 
town, Scranton, Sharon, Coraopolis school 
district, and Throop borough; five mills 
in Monessen; and three and one-half mills 
it Sharpsville borough. The three 
boroughs of Blakely, Clarks Green, and 
Clarks Summit also have adopted income 
taxes. Johnstown anticipates an annual 
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revenue of $500,000. Philadelphia, To- 
ledo, and Columbus are the only other 
cities with taxes on income. Such levies 
are designed to tax generally according to 
“ability to pay.” They also tap the earn- 
ings of those who work in the city and use 
its services but who live in the suburbs and 
hence are free from most city taxes. Phila- 
delphia’s one per cent wage tax is yielding 
more than $65,000 a day. 

The Missouri legislature on April 2 
passed a bill authorizing St. Louis to levy 
an income tax, and if it is signed by the 
governor the board of aldermen is ex- 
pected to enact the tax effective August 1. 

Thirty Pennsylvania cities, boroughs, 
and townships have recently adopted local 
taxes on admissions to theaters, sports 
events, and other entertainments, and an 
equal number of other local governments 
are considering similar action. The tax 
rate ranges from 4 to 10 per cent. In many 
places the tax does not apply to childrens’ 
admissions, admission charges of 25 cents 
or less, and on admissions supervised or 
controlled by public schools. Among the 
cities that have adopted the tax are Pitts- 
burgh, Reading, Butler, Harrisburg, Allen- 
town, Pottsville, and Uniontown. Phila- 
delphia has had an amusement tax since 
1937 and which in 1946 was increased to 
10 per cent. 

Local admissions taxes are growing in 
popularity and, according to information 
reported for the 1948 Municipal Year 
Book, nearly 250 cities now have such 
taxes. The admissions tax is a “natural” 
for cities because it enables them to tap 
their own resources; reaches most of citi- 
zens and many from outside the city; is 
easily administered, enforced, and col- 
lected; and is not regressive because it is 
not imposed on an essential commodity. 
These and other arguments in favor of the 
admissions tax are set forth in an article 
entitled ““Home Revenue for Home Rule” 
in The Tax Review for January, 1948, 
copies of which are available on request 
to the Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. The federal admis- 
sions tax raised approximately $450,000,- 
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000 in 1947 and if this amount were avail- 
able to cities it would add 18 or 20 per cent 
to municipal tax revenues, according to 
The Tax Review. 

Fresno and Merced recently adopted lo- 
cal sales taxes, making a total of 88 Cali- 
fornia cities that have adopted such taxes. 
The state board of equalization estimates 
that these 88 cities will collect approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 from this source dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. In 72 cities the 
local rate is one-half of one per cent and 
in 16 it is one per cent. 





County Collects and Shares 
Non-property Taxes With Cities 


EFFERSON County, Alabama (459,- 
930), levies and collects gasoline, to- 
bacco, and beer taxes and distributes most 
of the proceeds monthly to cities in the 
county, the two largest being Bessemer and 
Birmingham. The gasoline and tobacco 
taxes were put into effect last October 1 
when similar taxes levied by Birmingham 
and Bessemer were abandoned. A county 
beer tax of one cent on each 12 ounces 
adopted in 1943 was increased to two cents 
in 1945. County officials estimate that the 
three taxes will raise a total of $2,725,000 
during the current fiscal year. Of this 
amount, the county will share $1,762,000 
with the cities, which contain 73 per cent 
of the population of the county. 

The one cent per gallon gasoline tax will 
raise $825,000 a year; the county retains 
the proceeds of the tax on gasoline de- 
livered for sale outside the corporate limits 
of municipalities (estimated at $150,000) 
and distributes to municipalities within 
the county the proceeds of the tax obtained 
from deliveries made within the limits of 
each municipality (estimated at $675,000 
for this year). 

The tobacco tax is two cents on each 
package of cigarettes and one-half cent for 
one and one-eighth ounce packages of 


smoking tobacco up to three and one-half 
cents for a four-ounce package and one 
cent for each ounce or fractional part 
thereof over four ounces. Producing an 
annual revenue of $1,000,000 the county 
retains 3 per cent for administrative costs 
and distrbiutes three-fourths of the re- 
mainder to municipalities within the 
county on a population basis. 

The proceeds of the beer tax are esti- 
mated at $900,000 this year. Of this 
amount, $337,500 will be divided among 
the cities in the same manner as the to- 
bacco tax. The county’s part is $337,500, 
and the remainder ($225,000) is earmarked 
for county school teachers’ salaries. 





Important Annual Conferences 
for Municipal Officials 

National Fire Protection Association — 
Washington, D. C., May 10-13, 1948. 

American Public Power Association - 
Colorado Springs, May 17-19, 1948. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association 
— Denver, June 7-10, 1948. 

American Library Association — Atlan- 
tic City, June 13-19, 1948. 

National Institute of City and Town 
Clerks — Atlantic City, July 1-3, 1948. 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion — Mackinac Island, Michigan, Sep 
tember 12-16, 1948. 

National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers — Milwaukee, September 26-30, 1948. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada — Ottawa, Canada, Oc- 
tober 4—7, 1948. 

American Society of Planning Officials 
National Planning Conference—New York, 
October 11-13, 1948. 

American Public Works Association — 
Boston, October 17-20, 1948. 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police — New York, October 10-14, 1948. 

National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing—Philadelphia, October 18-20. 
1948. 
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NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index —the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities — stood at 167.5 on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1948, as compared with 168.8 on 
January 15, 1948 (1935-39=100). The index 
is down 0.8 per cent from January 15, 1948, 
and up 9.3 per cent from February 15, 1947. 
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The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for March, 1948, was 210.74, as com- 
pared to 188.4 in March, 1947, and 155.7 in 
March, 1946, based on 1926=100. The con- 
struction cost index has four component parts 
—steel, lumber, cement, and common labor 
—and is designed to measure the movement of 
Construction costs in general. This index does 
not apply to any specific class of construction 
or to a particular locality, and it should not be 


used to measure building cost trends because 
since 1933 common labor wages have increased 
more than skilled wages. Moreover, this index 
does not correct for labor productivity, exces- 
sive overtime, or costs during abnormal pe- 
riods. The ENR building cost index for 
March, 1948, was 177.86, as compared to 161.54 
in March, 1947 (1926=100), and the ENR 
index of the 1948 dollar volume of construc- 
tion through February, 1948, averaged 188.65, 
or 29.15 per cent above the average index of 
159.5 for the first two months of 1947. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 


Number of 
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Source: Bureau of Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,130 in January, 1948, which was 13 
per cent less than in January, 1947, and 27 per 
cent less than in January, 1946. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.42 on 
March 25, 1948, as compared with 2.48 on 
February 19, 1948. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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State Makes Parking Surveys 


HE Virginia state highway department has 

made parking and traffic surveys in Abing- 
don and Charlottesville, parking surveys in 
Harrisonburg and Staunton, and by-pass stu- 
dies in Danville, Suffolk, and South Boston. 
Traffic and parking surveys are planned for 
seven -other cities including Richmond, Mar- 
tinsville, Bristol, Lynchburg, and Lexington. 
The cities usually pay the cost of the studies 
inside the city limits and the highway depart- 
ment provides personnel to do the work. The 
state reports that the major difficulty is the 
lack of curb parking space, and the survey ex- 
perts suggest fringe parking outside the busi- 
ness district and emphasize the need for off- 
street parking. The studies have disclosed that 
in many one-hour parking zones more than 
half of the vehicles are parked for less than 
30 minutes. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among ordinances recently adopted are a 
comprehensive ordinance regulating trailers 
and trailer camps in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, establishing housing and redevelop- 
ment authorities in Duluth and Hibbing, Min- 
nesota, and authorizing police to remove and 
impound illegally parked vehicles in Balti- 
more ... Portland, Oregon, has adopted an 
ordinance requiring all inter-city passenger 
carriers to furnish terminal facilities, includ- 
ing off-street loading areas after next January 
1... Detroit has adopted an ordinance re- 
lating to the quantity of heat furnished in 
rented dwellings and establishing minimum 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association; Amer- 
ican Society of Planning officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 





temperatures. Spokane, Washington, has es- 
tablished a schedule of landing fees for air 
carriers and feeder lines and has adopted an 
ordinance regulating and licensing taxicabs 
. .. Minneapolis has passed an ordinance 
which bans smoking in retail stores accom- 
modating more than 300 persons. 


Parking and Traffic News 


Coral Gables, Florida (8,294), is taking steps 
to buy four off-street parking lots to cost be- 
tween $150,000 and $200,000 . . . The Louis- 
ville city council has authorized the installa- 
tion of 1,000 parking meters . . . When Berk- 
eley, California, police issue a parking meter 
violation ticket a self-addressed envelope is 
provided so that the motorist may mail the $1 
fine to the city hall . . . In Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, a recent survey shows that almost 80 
per cent of the total time-space parking ca- 
pacity in the business district is utilized for 
all-day parking by employees. The city plan- 
ning commission has urged the use of block 
interiors for off-street parking space, creation 
of a transitional parking zone between resi- 
dential and commercial property, requirement 
of parking and off-street loading facilities in 
connection with new construction, and lower 
taxes on property used for parking purposes 
. . - In New York a joint legislative. committee 
has recommended the establishment of munici- 
pal traffic control boards to tackle parking and 
traffic congestion problems, and in Newark, 
New Jersey, the central planning board has 
proposed the establishment of a city parking 
authority. 


Recent Public Works Developments 

Nashville, Tennessee, recently instituted a 
land-fill garbage and trash disposal system on 
a limited scale, and the public works commis- 
sioner expects eventually to abandon the in- 
cinerator method of disposal entirely. David- 
son County, Tennessee, changed over to this 
system last summer and the county health de- 
partment has reported the plan a tremendous 
success . . . In the Los Angeles area the sant 
tary land-fill method is being proposed as 4 
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supplement to the public incinerator program 
for the disposal of rubbish . . . Walla Walla, 
Washington, during the five summer months 
permits a deduction of 10 cents per 100 square 
feet of parking space per month from water 
bills for property owners who maintain the 
area between the curb and the sidewalk . . . 
Glenwood Springs and Trinidad, Colorado, 
have voted to acquire light and power plants 
... A foreign trade zone has been created in 
San Francisco by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Similar areas, sometimes 
called “free trade” zones, have been established 
at only two other American ports, New York 
and New Orleans, but Houston, Los Angeles, 
and Seattle are studying the possibility of 
opening such zones. Such a zone is a restricted 
dock-side area where foreign traders and im- 
porters can unload and store their merchan- 
dise free from customs regulations. 


Fire Prevention Inspections 

In Seattle, Washington, fire companies make 
continuous inspections of properties in their 
districts. Technical inspections are made for 
the purpose of obtaining for each building 
such essential information as water supply, lo- 
cation of standpipes, automatic sprinklers, and 
exposure hazards so that if and when a fire 
should occur the men will be familiar with the 
layout, hazards, and methods of fighting a fire 
in that building. A detailed report based on 
the inspection indicates fire equipment, loca- 
tion of fire escapes, order in which companies 
should arrive at the scene, and a floor plan of 
the building. Members of companies after re- 
turning to their station familiarize themselves 
with the layout and later check up on any 
safety regulations they may have suggested to 
the owner. Regular fire prevention inspections 
also are made in all buildings except dwellings. 
Inspections are made possible through the use 
of the fire department’s own radio station 
KRMO —a three-way system which permits 
communication from station to unit, unit to 
station, and unit to unit. The chiefs’ cars, fire 
boats, truck companies, and practically all en- 
gine companies are equipped with transmit- 
ters and receivers. This makes it possible for 
entire companies to go out on inspection. The 
firemen work six eight-hour shifts per week, 
the shifts being from 8:00 a.M. to 4:00 P.M., 


4:00 p.M. to midnight, and midnight to 8:00 
A.M. Shifts rotate every four weeks. 


Airport Revenues Increased 

Portland, Maine, reduced the operating loss 
on its municipal airport from $16,400 in 1946 
to $5,226 in 1947, including depreciation, in- 
terest on investment, and overhead. This was 
made possible through new leasing arrange- 
ments with two operators, one occupying a 
plot of land on which he had erected a hangar 
and which will revert to the city in 1960, the 
operator paying the city $300 a year ground 
rental. Another operator pays the city $1,000 
a year rent on a city-owned hangar. Under 
various leases the two operators pay the city 
1.2 per cent of gross flight income from train- 
ing activities and chartered plane service, one 
cent a gallon on gasoline sold, and 5 per cent 
of gross restaurant receipts with a minimum 
guarantee of $750 per year. In addition, the 
city leases space in the administration building 
to the airline, as well as to the operators, at $3 
per square foot per year, and an airline com- 
pany pays landing fees to the city. The man- 
agement of the airport is the responsibility of 
the public works department. 


Use of Films in Training 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, the personnel depart- 
ment is using films in connection with train- 
ing city employees at the supervisory level. 
The city purchased 11 titles of the United 
States Office of Education series on “Problems 
in Supervision” distributed by Castle Films 
Inc. of New York. These films have been used 
in training foremen in the highway mainten- 
ance division. The enthusiastic response led 
to use of the films in training maintenance 
foremen at the University of Cincinnati and 
three of the films were used for in-service train- 
ing for police sergeants and lieutenants. In 
each case the films were followed by confer- 
ence discussion. The films’ greatest usefulness, 
according to the city’s personnel department, 
is in defining and dramatizing the problem 
the group then discusses. In shopping for films 
for foremanship training, city officials also were 
impressed by two series of slide films available 
from Voca-Film Corporation of New York. 
Also useful to officials is the Guide to United 
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States Government Motion Pictures, compiled 
by the motion picture division of the Library 
of Congress in June, 1947, and available from 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 40 cents. 


To Improve Local Government 


The Missouri legislature in 1947 authorized 
cities to contract and cooperate with any other 
governmental unit — national, state, or local 
—or with any elective or appointive officials 
thereof, for the “planning, development, con- 
struction, acquisition, or operation of any pub- 
lic improvement or facility or for a common 
service” . . . San Francisco will spend $100,- 
000 for an exhaustive efficiency survey of mu- 
nicipal departments as a means of eliminating 
overlapping functions and introducing eco- 
nomies . . . In New York City the fire and 
police departments have established research 
units to study ways to eliminate waste and 
promote efficiency within their departments 
. . » In Milwaukee 25 individuals engaged in 
governmental research work have set up a 
clearinghouse in order that all may keep in- 
formed on the work of their various agencies. 
The group includes representatives of the city 
and county departments, local research bu- 
reaus, and federal and state agencies . . . New 
Jersey has created a legislative commission to 
study the forms and structure of municipal 
government in that state. 


Adjusts Public Pay to Private Wage Scales 


Five local governments in the Los Angeles 
area are completing a special survey designed 
to equate the pay of the public employees with 
that received for similar work in private in- 
dustry. Detailed information on wage and 
salary rates for jobs in private industry 
throughout the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
is being compiled. Results will be used as a 
base for computing pay adjustments “‘to match” 
for public employees. Fifty-seven key job class- 
ifications are being covered, chosen as repre- 
senting the 600 kinds of public service employ- 
ment in the area. I'wenty-five of the 57 are in 
the unskilled or semi-skilled labor group, 14 in 
the clerical group, 8 in engineering and 10 in 
the professional or technical group. Using de- 
tailed questionnaires, interviewers are collect- 


[April 


ing pay information from all firms in the Los 
Angeles area employing more than 250 per- 
sons each, plus a sampling of smaller indus- 
tries and business. Public pay-change recom- 
mendations will be based on this information. 
Public employees associations, unions, and 
taxpayers groups will be heard before final de- 
cisions are made. Factors other than flat wage 
and salary rates are being considered in com- 
puting total compensation. Among these are 
allowances for food, housing, and uniforms. 
Bonuses also are added in the wage data. 


News Items From Here and There 


Spokane, Washington, has recently adopted 
an ordinance providing for the enclosure of 
stairways, elevator shafts, and other interior 
vertical openings so as to prevent the rapid 
spread of fire .. . Fort Worth and Kansas 
City, Missouri, have adopted ordinances regu- 
lating and licensing boarding homes for the 
aged, nursing, and the convalescent... 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, has adopted rules 
covering the installation and use of natural 
gas space-heating equipment . . . Houston, 
Texas, in a recent referendum defeated a pro- 
posed zoning ordinance by a two-to-one vote, 
thus remaining the only city over 100,000 with- 
out zoning... Yakima, Washington, has 
banned house-to-house peddling in the city 
and prohibited street sales except when they 
are in the public interest and for which per- 
mits are issued . . . Madison, Wisconsin, city 
council has annexed three areas with a com: 
bined population of more than 3,000 and a 
total valuation of more than $3,200,000... 
A new Illinois law requires all cemeteries, 
other than those run by fraternal and religious 
groups and by municipalities, to register with 
the state auditor. Cemetery organizations that 
accept funds for the care of graves must ob- 
tain licenses and their books and records are 
subject to examination by the state auditor's 
office. Annual reports of income and expendi- 
tures must be made, a certain portion of all 
receipts from grave sales must be set aside, and 
a bond equal to 10 per cent of the perpetual 
care funds must be posted with the state . - - 
LaCrosse and Madison, Wisconsin, have voted 
to acquire voting machines . . . A number of 
cities in Wisconsin in 1947 received gifts from 
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citizens, including a park at Alma, equipment 
for the municipal hospital at Clintonville, 
cash for a public library at New Richmond 
and for a city building at Sheboygan Falls, and 
for a municipal hospital at White Water . . . 
Tacoma, Washington, has created a reserve 
fund for the acquisition of sites and construc- 
tion of branch libraries. 


More City-Owned Parking Lots 

Anaheim, California, recently put into op- 
eration a city-owned off-street parking lot and 
is acquiring two more lots. The cost of the first 
lot was financed from the general fund and 
with the help of local merchants; the other lots 
will be financed 80 per cent from curb parking 
meter revenues and 20 per cent by merchants 
... Topeka, Kansas, has designated five mu- 
nicipal parking lot benefit districts. The city 
will pay half the cost of providing the lot upon 
petition signed by 51 per cent of the property 
owners in the district, the property owners 
agreeing to raise the balance of the necessary 
funds . . . In Petoskey, Michigan, the city is 
encouraging long-time parkers to park outside 
the parking meter zones by attaching to each 
parking meter small maps of the city showing 
free parking areas. 


Pay for Councilmen Increased 

Sixty-two cities with populations over 5,009 
increased the compensation for councilmen in 
1947 and only one city reported a decrease, 
according to information obtained from all 
cities over 5,000 by the International City 
Managers’ Association for The 1948 Municipal 
Year Book. During 1946 only 19 cities over 
5,000 increased the salary of councilmen. 
Among the 62 cities increasing salaries in 1947 
were Alameda, Aihambra and Sacramento, 
California; Bay City, Michigan; Bend, Ore- 
gon; Durham, North Carolina; Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado; Ironwood, Michigan; Evans- 
ton, Illinois; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
In Long Beach, California, the voters recently 
rejected all except one of 19 proposed charter 
amendments; the amendment which was ap- 
proved raised the salary of councilmen from 
$760 to $2,400 a year. The median compen- 
sation for councilmen in all cities over 5,000 


regardless of form of government is $200 a 
year. 


Twenty-Three Cities Adopt Manager Plan 

The cities of Goose Creek and Pelly, Texas, 
together with the unincorporated community 
of Baytown, recently consolidated as the city 
of Baytown under a council-manager charter 
approved by the voters on January 24. Twen- 
ty-two other cities adopting the manager plan 
since January | are Antioch (5,106), Clare- 
mont (3,057), Hawthorne (8,263), Lodi (1I1,- 
079), Santa Cruz (16,896), and Woodland (6,- 
637), California; Brunswick (8,658), Farming- 
ton (3,743), Isleboro (718), Kennebunk (3,- 
698), Sangerville, and South Berwick (1,800), 
Maine; Fair Lawn, New Jersey (9,017); Hol- 
ton, Kansas (2,885); Lancaster (3,095), Little- 
ton (4,571), Meredith (2,192), and Newport 
(5,304), New Hampshire; Marshall (8,533) and 
Slater (3,070), Missouri; Waco, Texas (55,952); 
and St. Laurent, Quebec. 


Cities Plan On Regional Basis 

In Virginia an ordinance being considered 
by three counties and four towns and cities 
(Alexandria, Fairfax, Falls Church, and Hern- 
don) would create a regional planning com- 
mission upon approval by any three munici- 
palities. This advisory commission would have 
a permanent staff financed by the member 
communities in proportion to their popula- 
tion and studies would be made of zoning, 
road systems, sewage treatment, schools, hos- 
pitals, and penal institutions. A similar re- 
gional agency created in the Newport News 
area in 1944 has reported progress in the de- 
velopment of plans for a peninsular airport, a 
small craft anchorage, industrial surveys, an 
agricultural and reforestation survey, a mos- 
quito control project, and a foster home plan 
for dependent children . . . Officials of cities 
and counties in the San Francisco Bay region 
recently held a meeting to discuss common 
planning problems. It was suggested that an 
urban area planning commission be set up to 
provide a basis for working out cooperatively 
plans on street problems, land use, traflic en- 
gineering, mass transportation, airport loca- 
tion, and other community problems. The 
commission would hire experts in various fields 


with the expense divided among the various 
vor 


cities . . . Jackson, Michigan, has recently 
adopted an ordinance providing for a city 
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planning commission of nine members, in- 
cluding as ex officio members the mayor, an ad- 
ministrative official selected by the mayor, and 
a member of the city commission selected by 
its members, the remaining six persons to be 
appointed by the mayor. 


Cities Tighten Trailer Regulations 


Among the cities that are tightening safety 
and sanitary regulations for house trailers used 
as semi-permanent dwellings is Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. A recently adopted ordinance 
specifies trailer camp space requirements, wa- 
ter supply, sanitation, garbage disposal, sew- 
erage and lighting standards. The ordinance 
is designed to prevent any trailer camp from 
being a “source of danger to the health or 
safety of its occupants or of others.” Bismarck, 
North Dakota, has adopted an ordinance pro- 
hibiting trailers from parking on private prop- 
erty without a permit. City health officers 
must approve sanitary facilities before a per- 
mit may be granted. A permit fee of $5 is 
charged. Permits must be renewed every 30 
days, with the consent of the property owner 
granted for each period. Springfield, Oregon, 
requires all trailers used as sleeping or living 
quarters to be connected with a city sewer if 
they are in use within the city longer than 10 
days. A schedule of parking fees for trailers in 
both private and commercial lots was set up 
by the ordinance. 


Recent Pay Rate Surveys 


Salary and wage data for municipal employ- 
ees in 44 Michigan cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion has recently been published by the Mich- 
igan Municipal League. ... Pay rates for 20 
of the more common municipal positions as of 
January, 1948, have been compiled for more 
than 100 cities by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association and presented, together with 
an analysis of changes during the past year, 
in a special information report entitled “Pay 
Rates for Selected City Jobs” which was sent 
early this month to the officials of cities sub- 

‘ scribing to the Association’s Management In- 
formation Service. .. . An article in the Month- 
ly Labor Review of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for March, 1948, reviews the 
trend in salaries for federal employees from 
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1945 to 1947. The average salary of employees 
in the classified service increased from $2,018 
to $3,006. 


Adopt Unique Traffic Violation Ticket 


Thirty-five Michigan cities have adopted a 
standardized traffic ticket. The ticket lists six 
specific violations which have been found to 
cause more than 80 per cent of all traffic acci- 
dents. These include speeding, improper turn- 
ing, disobeying stop signs and signals, and im- 
proper passing. Each of these violations has a 
“hazard rating” permitting precise tabulation 
of the danger involved in any infraction. Also 
rated are conditions increasing seriousness of 
a violation, such as darkness, wet pavements, 
and heavy traffic. The plan helps both motor- 
ists and police evaluate improper driving in 
terms of its “accident potential.” The uniform 
code was designed by the Michigan Association 
of Chiefs of Police and the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute. It was tested first in a 
“pilot” group of five cities. Thirty more cities 
put the plan into effect early this year. Officials 
report that it has received virtually unanimous 
approval of both law enforcement officers and 
the public almost without exception. 


Personnel News from Here and There 


Wayne County, Michigan has adopted a rule 
permitting county employees who are members 
of any recognized reserve component of the 
armed forces time off for not to exceed 15 cal- 
endar days in any fiscal year when called for 
training, the pay rate to be the difference be- 
tween the employee’s regular pay and the total 
amount of compensation less any and all allow- 
ances received by the employee for such mili: 
tary training . . . Wichita, Kansas, has adopted 
a new retirement plan covering all employees 
except uniformed personnel . . . Brookline, 
Massachusetts, voters on March 9 approved the 
48-hour week for firemen which will add 2 


minimum of $196,000 to payroll costs... | 
Denver has inaugurated in-service training 


for municipal employees. Those seeking 
improve performance on the job will receive 
instruction during work hours while those 
working for promotions will be expected to 
study on their own time . . . The short train 
ing conference for traffic court judges and 
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prosecutors will be held at Tulane University 
in New Orleans late in April under the spon- 
sorship of the American Bar Association and 
the Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
in cooperation with the law school of the host 
university .. . The United States Supreme 
Court on March 15 denied review of King v. 
Priest, leaving in force the decision of the 
lower court upholding the St. Louis police 
board rule prohibiting members of the police 
force from becoming members of unions. 


Parking Meter News 


In White Plains, New York a 96-car munici- 
pal parking lot equipped with parking meters 
has provided a revenue of $2,804 per year at 
the rate of five cents per hour with a limit of 
two hours on parking. Other cities which have 
equipped city-owned off-the-street parking lots 
with meters are Manchester, New Hampshire; 
St. Joseph, Michigan; Rochester, New York; 
and West Palm Beach and Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. . . . Parking meters are used by 25 
Kansas cities, with a total of 9,041 meters in 
the state as of December 31, 1947, according to 
the Kansas Government Journal. Collections 
from these meters averaged $5.65 per month in 
1947... . A new automatic parking meter has 
been put on the market by a company which 
has made only manual meters in the past (see 
pages 122 and 123 of this issue). 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 

Waycross, Georgia, recently adopted a 2 
per cent tax on the gross receipts of every in- 
surance and bonding company doing business 
in the city, including every known type of in- 
surance, and the tax is payable quarterly . . . 
In Denver, Colorado, the one per cent sales 
tax adopted in December, 1947, has been 
amended to exempt food, food products, 
drinks for human consumption, and prescrip- 
tion medicines. Also exempt from the tax are 
items purchased in Denver but delivered and 
used outside the city limits. The council also 
raised the point at which the tax begins from 
I$ cents to 44 cents . . . In Erie County, New 
York (Buffalo), the one per cent tax on re- 
tail sales which became effective July 1, 1947, 
raised $2,950,000 during the first six months 
which is considerably above the $2,000,000 
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estimate made when the tax was first adopted 
. . . Key West, Florida, has imposed a tax of 
slightly more than 13 per cent on all tobacco 
products, or about three cents per package on 
cigarettes . . . The one cent per gallon gaso- 
line tax in St. Joseph, Missouri, in 1947 pro- 
vided a revenue of $82,507, or slightly more 
than $1 per capita... Burlingame, Cali- 
fornia, recently adopted a sewer service charge 
of two cents per 1,000 gallons of water con- 
sumed which is expected to raise $14,000 a 
year. Properties not connected to public wa- 
ter supplies, such as a school and two laun- 
deries, pay a minimum charge of $10 for sewer 
service . . . Chicago has increased the fees for 
the use of city streets by telegraph compares, 
the new schedule being $30 for each new pole 
erected plus a $12 annual fee for every pole 
used and located in the public ways. For under- 
ground wires the annual fee is 2.8 cents per 
lineal foot of duct and 0.4 cents for wires not 
contained in a duct or conduit . . . Colum- 
bus, Ohio, will receive 2 per cent of the gross 
intra-city passenger revenues under a tem- 
porary license issued to a private bus com- 
pany . . . In Detroit inter-city bus operators 
pay a highway maintenance and repair fee of 
three-fourths of one cent for each mile trav- 
eled for each bus carrying less than 30 passen- 
gers, one cent for each mile traveled by buses 
carrying 31 to 60 passengers, and two cents 
per mile for those carrying more than 60 pas- 
sengers. 


New York Employees Get Cash Prizes 

State employees in New York are being 
awarded cash prizes ranging as high as $500 
for suggesting new ways to increase govern- 
ment efficiency. The three-man board which 
administers the employees’ suggestion pro- 
gram investigated 178 suggestions and made 
31 awards in its first five months of operation. 
Nineteen awards were cash and 12 were cer- 
tificates of merit. The board also is authorized 
to award limited salary increases for outstand- 
ing suggestions or accomplishments. Em- 
ployees wanting to submit ideas mail them 
directly to the board without going to their 
department heads. The board acknowledges 
suggestions within two days and assigns each 
an identification number. From then on until 
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final action the suggestion is considered anony- 
mously. 

Each suggestion is checked against a subject 
index for duplication. Then it is sent to agen- 
cies doing relevant work, where departmental 
committees investigate its originality, practic- 
ability, cost of adoption, and estimate its value 
in savings to taxpayers or increased efficiency 
of state government administration. One sug- 
gestion, which won its author a $100 prize, is 
expected to save taxpayers $10,000. The prize- 
winner suggested a way of simplifying damage 
evaluation procedure in the motor vehicle 
bureau, reducing the annual time needed for 
the task by 5,000 man-hours. 

The mayor of New York City recently made 
awards for 72 prize-winning suggestions for 
economy and efficiency in the city govern- 
ment. The contest was sponsored by the Citi- 
zens’ Budget Commission and brought forth 
728 economy proposals from 440 city em- 
ployees as against 600 suggestions in a similar 
contest in 1939 and 310 last year. The first 
prize went to an employee in the welfare de- 
partment for suggesting a standardized print- 
ing form for case histories which will save 
voluminous dictation. 


Use of Public Scales 


The city officials of Jackson, Michigan, re- 
cently made inquiry among selected Michigan 
cities on the ownership of public scales. Bat- 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ELLEVILLE, Kansas (2,580). City Manager. 

Desire previous manager experience. En- 
gineering background desired but not essen- 
tial. City operates light, water, and sewage 
disposal plant. Salary $3,000 to $3,600. Apply 
to O. W. Faulkner, city clerk. 

EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, Missouri (4,864). City 
Manager. Council desires applications from 
previous managers with engineering back- 
ground. Salary commensurate with qualifica- 
tions. Apply to the city clerk. 

HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY (26,279). City 
Manager. Previous manager experience with 
preference for engineering and finance back- 
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tle Creek and Jackson charge 25 cents for each 
transaction at their public scales and High- 
land Park and Pontiac charge 50 cents. In 
Battle Creek the charge is 30 cents for weigh- 
ing an empty vehicle and later for weighing 
the same vehicle loaded. Revenue from this 
charge in Battle Creek is sufficient to meet the 
cost of operating the scales and the city gaso. 
line (bulk) station. Jackson also operates its 
public scales in conjunction with gasoline 
storage facilities while the Pontiac scales is lo- 
cated at the city garage. Muskegon discon- 
tinued its public scales two years ago because 
of competition from new privately owned 
scales, but the city plans to install a new scales 
at the incinerator plant. 


Training Assessors in Public Relations 


Tax assessors in several cities and counties 
have inaugurated public relations programs. 
In Wichita, Kansas, the county assessor has 
established an evening course in salesmanship 
and human relations for 80 deputy assessors. 
Just prior to the annual canvass of Wichita’s 
87,000 parcels of real estate, local advertise: 
ments appeared with this heading: “In a Few 
Days the Assessor Will Call on Each Property 
Owner . . . Give Him Your Cooperation —It 
is Important to Your Way of Living.” In San 
Diego the public is invited to attend training 
sessions at which deputy assessors are in 
structed in their duties. 


ground. Salary $7,000 to $10,000. Apply to 
Ethel M. Hoyt, city clerk. 

KENILWORTH, ILLINOIS (2,935). City Man- 
ager. Desire previous experience, college grad- 
uate with a “pleasing personality.” Salary 
$4,000 to $5,000. R. D. Feltman, village Us 
tee. 

Lop1, CaLirornia (11,079). City Manage’. 
Council prefers out-of-town man with special 
training in municipal affairs. City operates 
light, water, and sewage disposal plants. Salary 
$7,200. J. F. Blakeley, city clerk, Box 108. 

MerepiItH, New HaAmpsuire (2,192). City 
Manager. Salary approximately $4,000. Mar- 
shall Hodsdon, chairman of the board of select: 
men. 
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MiLForD, DELAWARE (5,000). City Manager. 
City owns light, water, and sewage plants. C. 
Van Nuis Wilkerson, mayor. 

MuskEcoNn, MIcHIGAN (50,215). Engineering 
Assistant. Degree in civil engineering supple- 
mented by two years’ experience in civil en- 
gineering or construction work required. Age 
not less than 25 nor more than 50. Duties in- 
clude important engineering work in field and 
office. Salary $3,300 to $3,660 per year. For 
further information and application form 
write Civil Service Office, City Hall, Muskegon. 

Newport, NEw HAMPSHIRE (5,500). Cziy 
Manager. Interested in securing applications 
to inaugurate manager government. Salary 
$4,500. Leslie M. Pike, chairman of the board 
of selectmen. 

NORTHAMPTON, PENNSYLVANIA (9,622). City 
Manager. Must be registered civil engineer in 
Pennsylvania. Salary $4,000 to $5,000. Claude 
C. Fogelman, borough secretary. 

OcaLa, Fiorina (8,986). City Manager. 
Seeking applications from men with previous 
manager experience with some engineering 
training. Prefer some one from the South. 
Salary $6,000 to $10,000. R. C. Tucker, Box 
264. 

Port ARTHUR, TEXAS (56,065). City Man- 
ager. Manager experience and registered en- 
gineer desired. Salary to depend on the man. 
H. L. Crow, mayor. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Desires position as administrative assistant 
to city manager or as city manager in smaller 
city. Age 31. Will receive master’s degree in 
political science this spring. Four years chem- 
ical engineering at Georgia Tech. Experience 
in civil engineering, engineering inspection, 
and personnel work. Served internship with 
International City Managers’ Association. 
Available July 1. Robert O. Bailey, 1005 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 

Desire midwestern or western location as 
finance officer, assistant to manager in large 
city, or manager of a smaller city. Age 32. Hoid 
B.S. degree in business administration and 
MSS. in public administration. Three years 
€xperience in state and municipal administra- 
live surveys and systems, plus two years in 
present position as chief finance officer with 
general management duties in city of 30,000. 
Address A-3, PuBLic MANAGEMENT. 

Assistant to city manager. Single, age 26. 
Holds a master’s degree in business adminis- 
tration at the University of Chicago. Trained 
in both public and business administration, in- 
cluding accounting, public finance, personnel, 
and office management. Three and one-half 
years office and university teaching experience. 


Salary open. Address A-1, PUBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT, 
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Desire position in city management field. 
Age 26. B.S. in public administration from 
Northwestern University. M.A. in public ad- 
ministration from the University of Chicago. 
Experienced as leader and organizer. Eight 
months’ experience in public personnel field. 
Address A-2, PusLic MANAGEMENT. 


APPOINTMENTS 


LeRoy BarTLeTT, former director of public 
works in Hamilton, Ohio, has been appointed 
manager at Montpelier, Vermont. 


OLIveR D. Comstock, formerly government 
analyst in the Detroit Bureau of Municipal 
Research, has been appointed manager of 
Bangor, Maine. 


Rosert L. Cooper, city manager of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, from 1926 to 1931, and 
of Port Arthur, Texas, from 1932 to 1937, and 
again from 1945 to the present, has been ap- 
pointed at Clovis, New Mexico. 


C. Harotp Easn, former finance commis- 
sioner, has been appointed manager at Brook- 
field, Illinois. 


RosBert C. HuTcHIson, manager of Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, from August to December, 1946, 
has been appointed at Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Joun H. Ime , manager of Northampton, 
Pennsylvania, since 1936, has been appointed 
at Lewiston, Pennsylvania. 


Tuomas V. KENNEDY, city controller, has 
been appointed city manager of Yonkers, New 
York. 


Rosert E. Layton, manager of Barre, Ver- 
mont, from June, 1946, to March, 1948, has 
been appointed manager at Randolph, Ver- 
mont. 

Wa ter P. LEMPKE, manager at Lincoln, 
Maine, since 1943, has been appointed first 
manager of Farmington, Maine. 


James P. McPuerson, formerly a state road 
department engineer, has been appointed at 
Melbourne, Florida. 


Rocer W. MacDonatp, former manager 
from 1944 to 1946, and since that time man- 
ager of the gas and electric department, has 
been reappointed manager of Middleboro, 
Massachusetts. 


Ra.pu S. MITTENvDoRF, manager of Ironton, 
Ohio, from 1941 to 1947, has been appointed 
first manager of Bath, Maine. 


Lucien Toupin, formerly superintendent 
and city clerk, has been appointed first man- 
ager of St. Laurent, Quebec. 


Leroy TRAFTON, city clerk of Mankato, Min- 
nesota, has been appointed at Sylvan Lake, 
Michigan. 
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SPECIFICATIONS For THE ANNUAL MUNICI- 
PAL Report. By Clarence E. Ridley and 
Herbert A. Simon. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
street, Chicago 37. Revised edition, 
1948. 52pp. $2. 

This report contains specific suggestions for 
the content and method of presenting material 
in the annual report together with a checklist 
of nearly 300 suggested items which may be 
considered by municipal officials for inclusion 
in the report. Problems of layout and design 
are discussed and numerous examples from 
municipal reports illustrate various methods of 
reporting. The previous edition of this report 
was issued in 1939. 


Best Practice UNDER THE MANAGER PLAN: 
ROLE oF VorTeERS, PREss, COUNCIL, AND 
Manacer. National Municipal League, 
299 Broadway, New York. 1948. 8pp. 
15 cents. 

This brief guide, originally published 15 
years ago, is of special value and interest to 
city managers and members of city councils in 
council-manager cities. 


GENERAL 


Tue Book oF THE STATES, 1948-49. VoLUME 
vu. Council of State Governments, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 780pp. $7.50. 

CoMPILATION OF LAws RELATING TO MEDIA- 
TION, CONCILIATION, AND ARBITRATION BeE- 
TWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES. United 
States Laws, Statutes, etc. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C. 1947. 
37pp. 20 cents. 

Tue GOVERNMENT OF METROPOLITAN AREAS: A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; PART 1, GENERAL PROBLEMS 
OF GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION; PART II, 
CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENTS; PART II, SPECIAL 
Districts; PART 1v, BOROUGHS OR FEDERATED 
Cities. Municipal Reference Library, 300 
City Hall, Los Angeles 12. 1947. 42pp. 
20 cents. 

GuweE To UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MOTION 
Pictures. Library of Congress. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1947. 
104pp. 40 cents. 

Law ADMINISTRATION AND NEGRO-WHITE RELA- 
TIONS IN PHILADELPHIA. By G. Gordon 
Brown. Bureau of Municipal Research, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7. 1947. 
178pp. 


Tue MUNICIPAL PosITION ON CURRENT Issues 
INVOLVING INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS. 
American Municipal Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 46pp. $2. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR EcoNoMy IN County Gov- 
ERNMENT IN VIRGINIA. Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 111 North Fifth Street, 
Richmond 19. 1947. 77pp. $2. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL SOuTH- 
ERN INSTITUTE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT, No- 
VEMBER 12-14, 1947. University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. 1948. 33pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL Con- 
FERENCE OF THE WESTERN GOVERNMENTAL 
RESEARCH AsSOCIATION. The Association, 117 
Library, University of California, Berkeley. 
1947. 32pp. $1. 

TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SPECIAL House Com- 
MITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT; Com- 
PRISING SHOP MANAGEMENT AND THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. By Fred- 
erick W. Taylor. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33 Street, New York 16. 1947. $5. 

YoutH UNITED FOR A BETTER HomMeE Town. 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 134 East 
56 Street, New York 22. n.d. 22pp. 20 
cents. 


FINANCE 


City SALes TAXEs IN CALIFORNIA. Division of 
Research and Statistics, State Board of 
Equalization, State Capitol, Sacramento. 
February, 1948. 2I1pp. 

CUMULATIVE SUPPLEMENT TO THE FEDERAL 
SPECIFICATIONS INDEX. National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, Inc., 730 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1948. 

INDIANOLA; A Fiscat Survey. By Robert Baker 
Highsaw. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Mississippi, University. 1947. 
30pp. 

PENNSYLVANIA’s NEw Locat Tax LAw 1n OP- 
ERATION. A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON ACT 
No. 481, 1947 Session. Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, Harrisburg, March, 
1948. 

Taxes ADOPTED oR CONSIDERED Unper Act 481, 
As oF Marcu 9, 1948. Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs, State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Qpp. 

Wuat Your Taxes Buy! A Survey or MUNICI- 
PAL SERVICES ADDED TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Mapison, WIscONSIN FROM 1900 To 1948. 
American Federation of State, County, an 
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Municipal Employees, Madison 1. 1948. 


Unpaged. 25 cents. 


FIRE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE I WENTIETH ANNUAL FIRE 
DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTORS CONFERENCE, 
MEMPHIs, TENNESSEE, JANUARY 6-9, 1948. 
Western Actuarial Bureau, P.O. Box 1089, 
Chicago 90, 1948. 53pp. 

SELECTED PAPERS FROM THE THIRD ANNUAL 
TRAINING CouRSE IN ARSON INVESTIGATION 
AND DETECTION. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 
1947. 40pp. $1. 

STANDARDS FOR WATER SPRAY SYSTEMS FOR FIRE 
PROTECTION. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York. 1947. 


HOUSING 


Housinc Statistics HANpBooK. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 
170pp. $1. 

PAYMENTs IN LiEU OF TAXES ON FEDERALLY 
Awep Low-Rent Housing DEVELOPMENTS 
Ownep By Lcecat Housinc AuTHorittes. Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 25pp. 
$1. 

SLuM CLEARANCE; REPORT OF A SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON Housine, 80TH 
Cencress. .Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 34pp. 


PERSONNEL 


EMPLOYEE COUNSELING SERvicEs. Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 1948. 4pp. 10 
cents. 

EXPANDED PAYROLLS IN MICHIGAN; A STUDY OF 
Causes, 1942-47. State Civil Service Com- 
mission, Lansing. 1947. 149pp. 

(1) RESPONSIBILITIES OF MANAGEMENT FOR Oc- 
CUPATIONAL TESTING: INSTRUCTOR’s GUIDE. 
52pp. (2) Trainees Worksnoox.  12pp. 
United States Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1947. 

SALARY AND WAGE DATA IN MICHIGAN CITIES OF 
More Tuan 10,000 Poputation, 1947-48. 
Michigan Municipal League, 205 South 
- Street, Ann Arbor. 1948. Unpaged. 


SMALL GOVERNMENT CAREER SERVICE; A MAn- 
UAL FOR MARYLAND. By Claire Bracken. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Maryland, College Park. 1948. 56pp. 

You anp Your City Jos. Department of Per- 
sonnel, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1948. 
29pp. 


PLANNING 


Lanp Economics. (Quarterly Journal.) For- 
merly Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics. Sterling Hall, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6. $5. 

Pus.ic Service Facixities. Planning Commis- 
sion, City Hall, Cincinnati. 1947. $1. 

RECREATION FACILITIES; STANDARDS, DEFICIEN- 
clEs, RECOMMENDATIONS. City Plan Com- 
mission, City Hall, Kansas City, Missouri. 
1947. 16pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


An ANALYSIS OF SANITARY FILL OPERATIONS, 
AND REFUSE COLLECTION PROBLEMS. Amer- 
ican Public Works Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 18pp. $1. 

A Guipe For REDUCING FUEL CONSUMPTION IN 
CoMMERCIAL PLANTs. B F. Barkley, 
Thomas Cheasley, and K. M. Waddell. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1947. 50 cents. 

Hicuway Statistics, 1945. Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 75pp. 35 
cents. 

INCOMES OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEFRS IN PuBLic 
EMPLOYMENT. By Arthur Richards. Amer- 
ican Association of Engineers, 8 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 3. 1947. 24pp. $1. 

THE SCALING CF CONCRETE PAVEMENTS—CAUSES 
AND Cures, AND Use or Air-ENTRAINING Con- 
CRETE IN PAVEMENT CONSTRUCTION. Amer- 
ican Public Works Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1947. l6pp. 50 cents. 


RECREATION 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES AND NEGRO-WHITE 
RELATIONS IN PHILADELPHIA. By G. Gordon 
Brown. Bureau of Municipal Research, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7. 1947. 
53pp. 


TRAFFIC 


PLANNING GUIDE FOR PROMOTING TRAFFIC 
SaFETy. National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1948. 10pp. 


UTILITIES 


MANUAL OF RECOMMENDED WATER-SANITATION 
Practice. United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25,D.C. 1947. 40pp. 15 cents. 

PorT AND TERMINAL CHARGES AT UN1cED STATES 
Great Lakes Ports. Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, United States Engineer 
Department. Government Printing Office, 
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Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 
cents. 

Tue Port oF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and 
United States Maritime Commission. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1947. 375pp. $2. 

REsuLTs OF PuBLicLy-OwNep ELEctTric Sys- 
TEMS, 1947-48. Burns & McDonnell Engi- 
neering Company, 95 and Troost Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 1948. Ninth Edi- 
tion. 384pp. $10. 

A Survey OF OPERATING DATA FOR WATER 
Works IN 1945. Reprint from February, 1948, 
issue of American Water Works Association 
Journal, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1948. 
96pp. 50 cents with order. 

THe WHOLESALE MARKET FOR FRuITs, VEGETA- 
BLES, POULTRY, AND Eccs In HARTFORD, Con- 
NECTICUT. Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 1948. 


121pp. 


143pp. 35 


WELFARE 


Tue Ciry WorKeEr’s FAMILY Bupcet. By Les- 
ter S. Kellogg and Dorothy S. Brady. United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1948. 38pp. 20 cents. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, CITY OF BALTIMORE. 
Commission on Governmental Efficiency and 
Economy, Inc., Mercantile Trust Building, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 1947. 84pp. 

HANDBOOK; First STEPS IN ORGANIZING STATE 
or LocAL CONFERENCES ON PREVENTION AND 
CoNTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Na- 
tional Conference of Prevention and Con- 
trol of Juvenile Delinquency, Washington 
25, D.C. 1947. 12pp. 

A HANDBOOK FOR SOCIAL AGENCY ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Elwood Street. Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33 Street, New York 16. 1947. 
434pp. $5. 

THE OPERATION OF WELFARE IN HAMILTON County. 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 812 Race 
Street, Cincinnati 2. 1947. 68pp. $1. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR’s Con- 
FERENCE ON YOUTH WELFARE. California 
Youth Authority, State Office Building No. }, 
Sacramento, California. 1948. 26pp. 

(1) QuANTITY AND Cost BuDGET FOR A SINGLE 
Workinc Woman. Il6pp. 35 cents. (2) 
QUANTITY AND Cost BuUDGETs FOR DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES OR CHILDREN. 56pp. 75 cents. 
(3) QUANTITY AND Cost BUDGETS FoR THREE 
Income Levers. 106pp. $1. (Prices for 
San Francisco, September, 1947.) By Heller 
Committee for Research in Social Economics. 
University of California Press, Berkeley +. 
1947. 








the public. 1940. 50pp. $1.00. 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising 
administration. Revised edition, 1943. 75pp. $2.00. 


The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between 
racial, religious, and national groups. 1944. 20pp. 50 cents. 


Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1948. 52pp. $2.00. 
Council-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1948. 20pp. $1.00. 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 


The International City Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Year Book, 1947. The authoritative resume of activities and 
statistical data of American cities. 1947. 550 pp. $8.50 with order. 
Planning for Postwar Municipal Services. An analysis of problems and trends 
| with suggestions for developing local policies. 1945. 90 pp. $2.00. 
Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by depart- 
ment heads in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32pp. $1.00. 
Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best admin- 
istrative practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60pp. $1.50. 
Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with 














